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ABSTRACT 

Those who, during the 1960s, predicted a trend toward 
the increased use of electronic media in English instruction did not 
foresee the incompatibility of the humanities graduates of publishing 
houses and the engineers and mathematicians of the electronics 
industries, or the resistance of teachers and administrators to 
instructional innovation. Similarly, such forecasts in the 1970s 
failed to anticipate shifts in the economy and in the values of the 
young. The current conservative mood of the country, censorship and 
the back-to-basics movements, civil rights and women's movements, and 
the reductions in federal funding are also factors beyond most 
English educator's foresight. Nevertheless, teacher educators must 
continue to help teachers anticipate and responsibly direct the 
course of educational change, much of which will occur due to the 
increasing accessibility of microcomputers. The traditional classroom 
will, of nee*S45ity, give way to more flexible, individualized 
instructional environments, and will includ electronic media and 
improved printed materials. All of these changes are dependent on a 
healthy economy, the willingness of citizens to give financial and 
moral support to public education, and the quality of teacher 
preservice and inservice programs. If teacher educators continue to 
ignore the potential enrichment of English teaching offered by 
electronic media, they will assist in making more irrelevant to 
public school students a subject too many already consider 
irrelevant. (HTH) 
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if i appear hesitant to make bold pronouncements about the 
future of English Education, that hesitancy is hard earned, Having 
more than once in my professional career labored to foresee the 
forces that would shape our ends/ i have learned from hindsight 
the dangers of foresight/ the ways by which the unextrapolated / 
the uni ntuited/ the unforeseeable can wrench / distort/ even break 
asunder the patterns that logically and inexorably should have 
led persons/ institutions/ and societies from here to there / 
from ffi to then / from present to future . they who would be 
visionaries are fated always to peer into opaqueness, though 
unquestionably some seers possess crystal balls that seem less 
opaque/ better composed/ more lustrous/ and more generative of 
gleanings than do those of others, 

Bedazzled by Marshall McLuhan's electric rhetoric and 
buoyed by buckminster fuller's verbal odysseys into bountiful 
futures/ in 1967 i wrote english/ education/ and the electronic 
Revolution (NCTE) . In it I forecast the immediacy of a 

REVOLUTION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH/ ONE THAT THROUGH RADIO/ 
.FILM/ TELEVISION/ TAPE RECORDER/ PHONOGRAPH/ RECORD/ AND COMPUTER 
WOULD DISPLACE THE TEACHER AS PURVEYOR OF INFORMATION AND DISLODGE 
THE BOOK FROM ITS CENTRALITY IN THE CLASSROOM, My CONVICTION 
THAT THE TRADITIONAL CLASSROOM WOULD SOON BE TRANSFORMED WAS 
GIVEN SUPPORT BY THE RAPID MERGERS IN THE 1960s OF PUBLISHING 
HOUSES AND ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES: IBM ACQUIRED SCIENCE 

Research Associates; Raytheon Company purchased D, C, Heath; 
Xerox Corporation bought American Education Publications/ 
Basic Systems, Inc./ and Ginn and Company; Random House, after 



PURCHASING KNOPF/ MERGED WITH RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 

Implicit in those mergers, I believed, was not only the wedding 

OF WORD AND IMAGE, BUT THE PROMISE OF RAPID DISSEMINATION WITHIN 
THE SCHOOLS OF MEDIA THAT WOULD END THE LOCKSTEP OP GRADE/AGE 
PLACEMENT, THAT WOULD PERMIT A FAR GREATER DEGREE OF SELF-PACED 
INSTRUCTION, OF TUTORIALS, AND OF SMALL-GROUP INSTRUCTION THAN 
HAD HITHERTO BEEN KNOWN, 

M uM 

ily efforts at presci ence -was" enfeebled e-y my ignorance, 
some of it forgi veable , much of it not, i did not know—nor did 
those who forged the mergers realize— the depth of incompatibility 
between publishing companies and electronic industries, the 
former inhabited largely by graduates of the liberal arts and 
the latter, largely by mathematicians and engineers, the pace 
at which each moved, the language that each employed were alien 
to the other, that aside, i should nevertheless have realized 
how resistant to change any institution is. even if mergers 
had resulted in the rapid creation of software programs for 
computers and of high-quality educational films and tapes, even 
if schools had possessed the capital to purchase those products, 
the educational system would not have been ready for them. 
Like all creatures of habit, administrators and teachers would 
have resisted any innovations that threatened to upset the 
patterns of their work and to force upon them a redefinition 
of professionalism, accustomed to the seeming orderliness of 
traditional methods of processing students, administrators would 
not have welcomed flexible curricular structures, while teachers, 
comfortable with textbooks and accustomed to being conductors 



OF RECITATION, WOULD HAVE BALKED AT BEING DISLOCATED BY 
ELECTRONIC WIZARDRY, 

Increasingly conscious of the need to help teachers 

ANTICIPATE AND KNOWLEDGEABLY PARTICIPATE IN CHANGE THROUGHOUT 
THEIR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS, I FASHIONED IN 1969 A STUDY THAT 
BECAME MY DOCTORAL DISSERTATION AND THAT NOTE PUBLISHED IN 1971 
UNDER THE TITLE DECIDING THF FlITURF: A Fnpp^cx nf p^,,, 

bilities_,of Secondary Tfachers of Fnqlish, 1Q7n-?nnn a , P , For 

THE STUDY, I EMPLOYED AS FORECASTERS FOUR PANELS OF EIGHTY 
EXPERTS, APPROXIMATELY TWENTY EACH IN LEARNING THEORY, EDUCA- 
TIONAL TECHNOLOGY, SECONDARY CURRICULUM, AND ENGLISH, THROUGH 
A SEQUENCE OF QUESTIONNAIRES, I ASKED THE PANELISTS NOT ONLY 
TO DESCRIBE THE INNOVATIONS THEY BELIEVED WOULD OCCUR WITHIN 
THEIR FIELDS OVER THREE DECADES, BUT THE PROBABILITY WITHIN 
FIVE-YEAR PERIODS THAT AT LEAST 20 PERCENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WOULD BE AFFECTED BY A GIVEN INNOVATION, To PLACE THE PANELISTS' 
FORECASTS INTO A WIDER SOCIAL CONTEXT THAN THE SCHOOLS THEMSELVES, 
I EXAMINED CHANGES EXTERNAL TO FORMAL EDUCATION THAT MIGHT LIKELY 
OCCUR IN THE FUTURE AND THAT MIGHT THEREBY ALTER THE SCHOOLS FOR 
BETTER OR WORSE, To THAT END, I BRIEFLY LIMNED SUCH TOPICS AS 
WORLDWIDE INCREASES IN POPULATION; NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
GROWTH OF VIOLENCE, WEAPONRY, AND WAR; CONSERVATION AND DEPLETION 
OF NATURAL RESOURCES; SOCIETAL EFFECTS OF LARGE-SCALE URBANIZA- 
TION; EVOLVING PATTERNS OF INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT; GROWTH, 
STORAGE/ AND RETRIEVAL OF KNOWLEDGE; BIOLOGICAL, PHARMACOLOGICAL, 
AND ELECTRONIC ALTERATION OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR; AND EFFECTS OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE UPON SOCIAL VALUES, 
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Though I make no apologies for what I wrote, much of it 

NOW STRIKES ME AS BEING NAIVE OR QUAINT, THOUGH I HAD READ 
DOZENS OF FUTURE STUDIES AS BACKGROUND TO MY STUDY, I WAS • 
UNPREPARED FOR OPEC—WHAT FUTURISTS CALL "a MAJOR SYSTEMS 

break"— and its effects on the nation's economy and on the 
international distribution of wealth, i failed to anticipate 
a major shift of values among the young/ from political and 
economic dissidence to bourgeois conformity, and along with 
that conformity, from large-scale disaffection from the 
liberal arts to pocket-book commitment to professional and 
vocational education, neither i nor the authors i had read 
foresaw how high and how long inflation would ride the economy, 
or how pervasive its eroding effects would be on the day-to-day 
quality of americans' lives and on their plans for the future, 
Though anyone might have guessed that the free-swinging 
liberality associated with various movements of the 1960s and 
early 1970s would lead inevitably to a conservative backlash, 
i did not: i am still puzzled by how quickly and with what 
strength the far rlght has risen, by the national power it 
exercises over textbook adoptions and other curricular matters, 
Coincidental to the reduction of the language arts curriculum 
through orchestrated censorship has been its reduction through 
the back-to-the-bas1cs movement, a movement that has stripped 
significance from oral communication, from listening, and from 
literature, vesting it instead in low-level skills of functional 
reading and writing, the movement is one whose persistence 
and pervasiveness i did not foresee a decade ago, 



Nor, for that matter, did I adequately sense that the 

CIVIL-RIGHTS AND WOMEN'S MOVEMENTS, BY BROADENING JO n OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR WOMEN AND MEMBERS OF MINORITIES, WOUlD ADVERSELY 

affect the pool of candidates entering teaching, from what i 
currently read in educational journals, students electing to 
become public school teachers are scoring as a group in the 
bottom quintile of those taking the scholastic aptitude test, 
as a profession, teaching appears to have little attraction 
for the best and the brightest, finally, neither i nor the 
futurists whose work i consulted foresaw— in what should have 
been the foreseeable future — wanton reductions in federal 
finances for education, reductions that have been proposed 
and advocated. by the reagan administration, 

If confession is good for the soul, mine by now should 
be, if not squeaky clean, at least less burdened, clearly, 
in 1967 and in 197l through oversight and want of foresight, 
i missed much that is with us at present, nevertheless, i 
remain as persuaded as i was fifteen years ago that those of 
us involved in the professional education of teachers of english 
must help mitigate the ms t i tutional inertia inherent in schools 
if we wish them to be what they less and less are _- vi tal centers 
of learning for the young, to help reduce inertia, i believe 
that we are morally obliged to help 'leachers, whether they be" 
prospective or practicing, anticipate and responsibly direct 
the course of educational change, further, i continue to 
believe that that change in good part will result from the 
steady intrusion into education of computers and of nonprint 



media, An inevitable concommitant to that intrusion will be 

THE LONG-ANTICIPATED EROSION OF AGE/GRADE/SUBJECT PLACEMENT, 
WITH ITS STIFLING EFFECTS ON INDIVIDUAL MOTIVATION AND 

creativity, 

Fifteen years ago English teachers would have resisted 
having to learn the educational uses of video cassette or 

LASER DISC RECORDERS, BROADCAST AND CABLE TELEVISION, COMPUTER- 
ASSISTED INSTRUCTION, CASSETTE RECORDERS, AND OTHER NON-BOOK 
MEDIA, BUT THE COMPUTER IS NOW SO UBIQUITOUS IN THE SOCIETY, 
AS ARE VIDEO CASSETTE AND VIDEO DISC RECORDERS, THAT MORE AND 

more English teachers, rather than resisting their use, are 

FLOCKING AT. CONVENTIONS TO THOSE FEW SESSIONS THAT OFFER THEM 

"hands-on" experience, Moreover, while computer software did 

NOT FOLLOW HARD UPON THE MERGERS IN THE 1960s OF PUBLISHERS AND 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES, IT IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY AVAILABLE 
AND, THOUGH STILL LARGELY INTENDED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY DRILL AND 
PRACTICE, INCREASINGLY SOPHISTICATED, ACCORDING TO AN ARTICLE 

("Textbook Publishers and Computer Software Programs") appearing 
in the February 1982 issue of Media and Methods , a number of 
publishing houses are now offering computer software programs 
in reading and language arts, among them, houghton ml ffli n , 
McGraw Hill, SRA, Random House, and Scholastic, 

Because of microcircuitry, both the size and the cost of 

COMPUTERS HAVE DRAMATICALLY DECREASED WITHIN THE PAST DECADE, 
WITH THE RESULT THAT ARTHUR MALMED, IN AN ARTICLE TITLED 

"Information Technology for U.S. Schools" ( Phi Delta Kappan , 
January 1982) estimates that elementary and secondary students 
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IN 1990 COULD "enjoy a computer-enriched instructional program 

AVERAGING 30 MINUTES A DAY" FOR A COST OF ABOUT $30 PER 

STUDENT PER YEAR/ "INCLUDING THE COSTS OF EQUIPMENT/ MAINTENANCE/ 

COdRSEWORK/ AND MATERIALS OTHER THAN COURSEWARE," If Mr . MaLMED's 

estimation becomes reality/ i would hope that students would spend 
more of their allocated 30 minutes in programming the computer 
10 their own ends than in following the mandates of commercially 
prepared programs/ as carefully devised as those programs might 
be, as my own two youngsters have discovered/ the computer can 
be a vhicle on which to create for oneself as well as one on 
which to be programmed by others, 

Despite the ubiquity of electronic media and despite ever 
greater willingness from teachers to put these media to use/ 
the typical english classroom continues to look as sterile as 
it did in the days of 6radgrind, row upon row of desks 
continue to face the front of the room/ as though the teacher 
were the only worthy person in sight with whom to dialogue, 
Absent are not only television sets, radios, videodisc recorders/ 
cassette tape players/ film projectors/ record players— all of 
the "electronic surround" in which students live their lives 

OUT OF SCHOOL~BUT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS AS WELL, It ISA RARE 
CLASSROOM THAT SPORTS A LIBRARY WORTHY OF THAT NAME/ AND IT IS 
A RARER TEACHER STILL WHO WOULD THINK TO PLAY CLASSICAL MUSIC . . 
ON AN FM RADIO AS BACKGROUND TO COMPOSING, 

IF I AM SURE OF ONE THING/ IT IS THAT THE TRADITIONAL/ 
BARREN CLASSROOM AS FOCAL POINT FOR LEARNING IS NOT HOLDING/ 
CANNOT HOLD. REPEATEDLY THE PANELISTS WHO CONTRIBUTED OVER A 
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decade ago to deciding the future envisioned its demise by the 

year 2000, d epmit me to quote a handful of overlapping generaliza 

tions from that 1971 monograph, generalizations derived from 

forecasts of the panels: 

lockstep instruction will disappear as greater 
emphasis is placed upon student-paced, continuous- 
progress learning, the most effective instructional 
procedures for different learning tasks and different 
students will be determined, and the computer will 
assist the teacher in selecting appropriate 
learning materials for each child, ( deciding the 
Future , pp, 114-5) 



There will be increased use of TV instruction, 
The computer will be used for teaching definite and 
indefinite rule-bound structures, such as spelling, 
grammar, and rhetorical strategies for composing; 
further, it will be programmed for instruction that 
allows conversational dialogues using natural 
language, ,,. Individual study stations will be 
developed to deliver promptly whatever materials- 
pictures, books, tapes, filmstrips, films — the 
studenj needs; and the teacher could become mainly 
a manager of instructional environments rather 
than principally a transmitter of knowledge and 
skill. ( Ibid . , p. 115) 

Students will have available to them improved 
printed materials of many types — paperbacks , short 
books with specific purposes, tutor i a' books, books 
that will send them to other experiences and 
resources and back to books again, classrooms 
will have wall television screens on which can be 
projected both current events and lifelike reenactments 
of major scientific and cultural events, cassette- 

erJc v, 
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type tape recorders and extensive libraries of 
moderately priced and tested films will be 
instantly available to teachers and students, 

,. .Eventually television will be used as an 
information retrieval system as well as a school 
broadcast system; and by the last half - decade of 
the century/ students may have available to them 
learning carrels both with built-in audio/ visual/ 
or audiovisual resources and with facilities for 
response to or communication with a computer, 
(Ibid./ pp. 121-5) 



Through the computer/ students will be able 
to retrieve data on demand from multi-media/ multi- 
mode data banks; further they will have access to 
computers through telephone lines in their homes, 
to lighten the teacher's load/ the computer will 
compile students' records and provide continuous 
reports of students' progress, ( ibid . / p. 125) 

Silent and sound motion pictures as well as 
productions on television will be taught as literary 
media. Closed-circuit and broadcast TV, tape 
recorders/ and videotape recorders will be available 
to each classroom for instructional use. learning 
centers will make accessible to students a variety of 
media for large-group/ small"group/ or individual 
instruction. the ready availability and frequent 
use of these audio and nonprint visual media wi.ll 
result in their receiving greater emphasis for 
learning than does print. ( ibid . / pp. 157-8) 

Whether the panelists' prognostications become fact or 
whether they remain pie in the sky depends upon a number of 
factors/ including the health of the economy/ the willingness 
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OF CITIZENS TO GIVE FINANCIAL AND MORAL SUPPORT TO PUBLIC 

EDUCATION/ THE ABILITY OF THE NATION TO AVOID NUCLEAR WAR— AN 

EVENT WHICH WOULD RENDER ALL FORECASTS ACADEMIC — AND THE QUALITY 

OF PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE PROGRAMS AVAILABLE TO .TEACHERS. If 

THE FUTURE ENVISIONED BY THE PANELISTS IS TO BE GUIDED INTO A 

HEALTHY EXISTENCE/ THEN THOSE OF US WHO PR FESS ENGLISH EDUCATION 

WILL NEED TO GO WELL BEYOND OUR CONCERN FOR THE BOOK/ AS CRITICAL 

AS THAT MEDIUM WILL REMAIN BOTH TO OUR SUBJECT AND TO HUMAN 
o 

LEARNING," We WILL NEED TO INCORPORATE INTO BOTH OUR UNDER- 
GRADUATE AND GRADUATE PROGRAMS NOT ONLY INFORMATION AB^UT BUT 
°RACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH NON-PRINT MEDIA AS THESE MEDIA NOW 
AFFECT/ AND AS THEY PROMISE TO AFFECT/ THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, 
MOREOVER/ BECAUSE OF THE DIMINISHED NUMBERS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS ELECTING TO TEACH ENGLISH AND BECAUSE OF 1 HE RELATIVE 
STABILITY OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS IN THE SCHOOLS/ WE WILL NEED 
TO DEVELOP INNOVATIVE INSERVICE PROGRAMS FOR PRACTICING TEACHERS / 
PROGRAMS THAT/ ON SITE/ CAI. ASSIST TEACHERS IN USING WISELY AND 
WELL A FULL SPECTRUM OF PRJ^T AND NON"PRI NT MEDIA, 

If WE IGNORE IN OUk CLASSES and in our conferences the 
potential enrichment to english teaching offered by electronic 
media already available to our use/ we assist in making more 
irrelevant to students in the public schools a subject far too 
many of them already find irrelevant.. continuing down that 
pathway only hastens the time that english as a subject/ li ke 
the ancient classics as a subject/ dwindles into insignificance. 

That dismal future need not be, 
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